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insistence upon the inseparability of the abstractly common and the 
individually peculiar elements of the objects of our generalizing con- 
sciousness, is not hard to see. There is considerable difficulty, of 
course, in carrying through such a notion of the process of judgment 
as this one in case of the more abstract and complex forms of judgment, 
e.g. in case of judgments of relation, and in the case of seemingly purely 
constructive judgments, such as definitions. But our author works 
patiently, and with much success. Negative judgments he regards with 
Sigwart as rejections of attempted positive judgments, and not as them- 
selves a species of simple judgment (pp. 349-363). The impersonals 
proper are simply judgments whose subjects are left very indefinite 
(P- 3°7)- On the whole (p. 262) he defines a judgment as "The 
inclusion of one object (of consciousness) in the (intensive) content of 
another, — this inclusion (1) being conceived as in logical immanence, 
(2) being determined by the identity of content of the material con- 
stituents, and (3) being expressed in a proposition." 

There is here no space to follow our author into the applications of 
this theory. One is not surprised to find that, with his eyes fixed upon 
so interesting a psychological problem, he should almost wholly neglect 
the considerations that to many of us make the ' Algebra of Logic ' 
so promising and important a region of exact inquiry; nor are most 
philosophical students likely to be satisfied with the sceptical discussion 
of the nature of logical necessity (pp. 372-378) ; and the observations 
upon probability, mathematical and non- mathematical (pp. 388 sqq.), 
have appeared to the present writer especially unsatisfactory. But if 
these matters seem to us to indicate our author's limitations, we have 
to thank him on the whole for a most learned and stimulating study of 
the problems of philosophical logic, and particularly of the problem 
of the judgment. 

The discussion of the syllogism is extended, and full of interesting 
matter. A later volume is to be devoted to a general Doctrine of 
Method. 

Josiah Royce. 

Philosophische Propddeutik. Unter Mitwirkung von Professor 
Alexius Meinong, verfasst von Professor Alois Hofler. I. Theil 
Logik. Prag, Wein, and Leipzig, 1890. — pp. xiv, 244. 

Both Dr. Hofler and Dr. Meinong have written on the study of phi- 
losophy in the gymnasium, and in this Logic the method of presenting 
the subject is no less suggestive than the material which is presented. 
The author quotes in his preface Bonitz's words, recommending "a strict 
limitation of what is given to the student as dogma," and " the fullest 
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stimulus to work over and appropriate the minimum of material thus 
given." Proceeding on this principle, the author gives but eight or ten 
lines of definition under each heading, and this is followed by several 
pages of discussion ; in this discussion opposite theories are criticised, 
sometimes the history of thought on the topic is briefly given, and there 
is always great abundance of illustrative example. Although the book 
is intended for beginners, more attention to historical development would 
certainly be expected in these discussions. Otherwise the book might 
prove admirable in the hands of its author ; but it is at least doubtful 
whether another could follow such an elaborate outline, without losing 
all life and individuality in his teaching. Another defect of this method 
is that the author often fails to indicate with sufficient clearness the 
results of his discussion. For example, the section entitled " What is a 
judgment ?" would hardly enable the beginner to obtain a clear con- 
ception of the author's view. 

In the present state of logical science the writer of a text-book has no 
easy task before him, but for once the savor of the middle ages remains 
only in a few forms. Logic is defined as " the study (Lehre) of correct 
thinking." It is at first identified with the psychology of the intellect, and 
then distinguished from this by its practical purpose. It would seem as 
if the word correct in the definition should be enough to indicate the 
relation of the two branches. 

In the first division, "Logical Ideas " ( Vorstellungen) , the concept is 
defined as an idea with one definite meaning. This is the first element 
of thought, and therefore the beginning of logic is the study of the con- 
cept as true. The two most important kinds of concepts are the 
representable or concrete, and the abstract which cannot be represented 
in imagination. In accordance with the method pursued, definition and 
division are treated at great length and with abundant examples. 

The second division, " Logical Judgments, or the theory of evidence," 
is written from the standpoint of Brentano. Judgment cannot be de- 
fined any more than can idea ; it is a simple psychical process. This 
process uses ideas, and expresses a belief or disbelief in the truth of the 
idea (or ideas) affirmed. At the same time judgments are classified in 
the old way as affirmative and negative, universal and particular, cate- 
gorical and hypothetical; and in this classification the view of the 
judgment first presented seems to be almost forgotten. The sections on 
the syllogism present the received doctrine with but little variation. 
After a rather artificial classification of inferences from a single premise, 
the discussion and proof of the rules of the syllogism seem espe- 
cially fresh and vigorous. Instead of the brief discussion of fallacies, 
commonly given in text-books, the methods of proof are carefully exam- 
ined, and on this basis errors in proof may be more scientifically treated. 
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The theory of science, and indeed the whole topic of induction, has 
not found a place in the German gymnasium, so that it is treated briefly, 
and some sections (e.g. the discussion of the conceptions cause and 
effect) are inappropriately forced into the earlier part of the book. 

It is hardly possible to give a fresh and modern treatment of logic 
from the German standpoint, and yet keep so closely to old terms and 
topics as may seem necessary for a text-book. Dr. Hofler succeeded 
better in his first part than in his treatment of judgment and the syllogism, 
in combining these two aims. It is perhaps a defect, that the book 
hardly succeeds in vindicating a clear and distinct sphere for logic. The 
main purpose of the writer is to make students think, and, if I mistake 
not, his clear-cut definitions and wide variety of example will prove a 
stimulus for more advanced thinkers than those for whom it was 
intended. 

Arthur Fairbanks. 



The Elements of Logic. By James H. Hyslop, Ph.D., In- 
structor in Logic, Psychology, and Ethics, Columbia College. New 
York, Charles Scribner's Sons. 1892. — pp. vii, 403. 

An elementary text-book of Logic in all respects satisfactory, has 
long been sought by many teachers of the subject throughout the 
country. Jevons' Elementary Lessons, perhaps up to this time the 
book best adapted for beginners, leaves much to be desired in the way 
of accuracy of treatment and scientific exactitude. While confessedly 
owing much both in matter and in method of presentation to Jevons, 
Dr. Hyslop's book is distinctively an advance upon all of the elemen- 
tary text-books with which I am acquainted. In a subject like formal 
logic an author must of course in the main follow the traditional lines, 
but Dr. Hyslop's experience as a teacher is shown both by his treat- 
ment of questions over which students are often left without guidance, 
and by his judicious omissions of irrelevant matter which many treatises 
on logic still retain. 

The author has aimed, he tells us, " to produce a work that can 
be used both by beginners and for advanced students of the subject, 
but not for those who care to go into it exhaustively." From a peda- 
gogical standpoint it is perhaps to be regretted that he has attempted 
to meet the requirements of these two classes of students by one book ; 
or, at least, that the discussions of special theoretical questions have not 
been separated from the main body of logical doctrine by being thrown 
into separate chapters. The aim of the work is, however, primarily 
practical, " to direct the student in practical reasoning and correct 
thinking in professional vocations." For this purpose there has been 



